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For the Companion. 
CARO’S COMPOSITION. 
By E. Stuart Phelps. 


Somebody was curled up in the corner behind the 
curtain, with a pointless pencil, and a very small piece 
of paper, and an old pasteboard box-cover. It was 
Caro. The paper was to hold a composition, the blunt 
pencil to write it with, and the pasteboard to write it 
on. Caro never troubled herself to sharpen her pencils, 
or sit up properly at a table for the sake of her compo- 
sitions—the old things! It was bad enough to have to 
write them, any way, and if there was any one in the 
world who began to hate them as she did—just began 
to—she’d like to know it. So, there! 

Here it was Friday night, almost supper time, a 
grammar lesson to learn after supper, and bed time at 
half past eight; and to-morrow was Saturday, and the 
composition must be finished and read, Miss Jonquil 
had said, ‘whether or no.” When Miss Jonquil said 
“whether or no,” Caro very well knew there was no 
such thing as an excuse to be had. So Caro was sitting 
with her elbows on her knees, her chin in her hands, 
her pencil in her mouth, and her eyes on the paste- 
board, and Caro was sighing, and Caro was groaning, 
and every thing else that was dismal Caro was doing to 
the best of her ability. 

After she had sighed and groaned till she was tired 
of it, she began to breathe on the glass, and draw pic- 
tures with her pencil. Then she spent five minutes 
looking out of the window to watch a little dog who 
was making a Series of remarkable endeavors to jump 
over his own tail. Thenshe spent ten more counting | 
the buttons on the cassocks of the ladies who passed 
the house. After that she took her mother's pen, and | 
inked little faces on all ten of her finger-nails. None | 
of these interesting occupations serving to advance | 








the composition very noticeably, she sat up against the | . 


wall with a great jerk, and looked severely at the pa- | 


per, as if she expected the words to sprout out of it. | 
“Q, O, don’t I hate you! What shall I say? Let: 
me see. I’ve got to have a title. I’ve a good mind to 
have The Voices of Nature. Last time I had The} 
Beauties of Nature, but I don’t see as that makes any 
difference. I hope Miss Jonquil won't be goose enough 
to say they’re too much alike, because it isn’t any such | 
a thing. Voices are one thing and beauties are an- | 
other, of course. If she makes any fuss, I’ll—O, I 
know what I'll do; Ill ery, and say I’m not appreci- | 
ated, like Fanny Fanlow, though, to be sure, she is a) 


little goose, and I don’t wonder Miss Jonquil made her| R 


write hers all over again.” } 

So Caro seized her pencil as if she were going to fight | 
aduel, and wrote out her title in very black letters, 
with a good many little quirks, and three lines under- 
neath each word. 

“There, that looks nice! The Voices of Nature; it 
sounds something like Mr. Wendell Phillips’ lectures, 
I really think. The Voices of Nature—O, hum—The 
Voices af Nature. If I only did know what to put 
next. 

Here Caro stopped about four minutes to go intoa 
convulsion of laughter over the little dog, who, in the 
course of his gymnastics, had come down, feet upper- 
most, in an old box that was too small to let him turn 
over, and of whom nothing was visible but his four 
paws, clutching frantically at the air. At the end of 
the four minutes she began again. 

“The Voices of Nature. O, dear me! The Voices 
of—O, I know. Come forth with me, my comrades, 
into the green fields—green fields, and, and—let me 
see—O! let us listen to the babbling brooks, Come 
forth with me, my comrades, into the green fields, and 
let us listentu ‘babbling brooks.” 

Here Caro cougzhed very hard, and repeated it from 
fhe beginning three times, title and all, as if she ex- 
pected it to multiply itself by a species of arithmetical 
progression. But she had come tothe end. Positive- 
ly, she could not think of another word. 

Just at this crisis the door opened, and Guernsey 
came in. 

“QO, Guernsey Harnden, if you’re not the very bles- 
sed boy I want to see!” 

“Look at me, then; I’ve no objections.” 

“Such a piece of work as I’m making; and I've got 
as far as the brooks, and I can’t think what comes next, 
to save me, only I was going to say the ‘stately ships ;’ 
but ships don’t sail on brooks asa general thing, and”— 

“If you'll be good enougli to draw a breath, and 
speak intelligibly I'll be obliged to you,” interrupted 
Guernsey, with his virtuous, elder-brotherly air. 

“It’s my composition, and I hate it,” said Caro, con- 
cisely enough. 

“Sorry for you,” said Guernsey, without looking 
very sympathetic, it must be confessed, his thoughts 
evidently on his newspaper, not on Caro. 

“Guernsey,” said Caro, all of a sudden, “wouldn’t 
you like to be an angel ?” 

“Not just yet, dear; no, thank you.” 

“But, Guernsey, I don’t mean a dead angel, but a 
live angel, right here in the parlor, this very minute. 

You see I’ve got the first; two lines, and there I am, 

stuck short. I can’t get an idea—not one—not a single 

one. 








And I’ve got to stand up tomorrow, before the 
whole school, and read it! Now if you’d only just 
write me something, it wouldn’t take you five minutes, 





THE BUTTERFLY. 


Guernsey laid down his paper, suddenly attentive. 


queer look. 


| 
“Why, ye-es,” said Caro, with a faint blush. “It 


harm.” 
“Very well,” said Guernsey ; “bring your paper here.” 


but somewhat astonished, withal. } 
Guernsey wrote for about five minutes very fast, and | 
Caro looked over his shoulder. 
“History ?” 

Guernsey nodded. | 
“I—don’t exactly—remember it,” said Caro. 
“Did you ever know the time when you did remem- | 
ber a history lesson two minutes after the book was 
shut, my dear?” 

“No,” said Caro. And she spoke the truth. 
“Besides,” she said, presently, from the corner, where | 
she was copying very fast, “this is English history, and | 
I never studied that, It’s real splendid, Guernsey. 
guess they’ll wonder how I ever wrote any thing so 
nice!” 

Guernsey coughed, and went out of the room. 
Saturday morning came, and schoo|-time, and. com- 
position time, and Caro’s heart beat fast as she rose to 
read. There was a bright pink color, too, on both her 
cheeks, and her fingers trembled a little. For about 
half a minute she would have given any thing to have 
her own “Voices of Nature,” with its one poor little 
sentence there, instead of Guernsey’s eloquent essay. 
But how grand it was, and how pleased Miss Jonquil 
would be, and how all the girls would wonder and be 
jealous! So she stood up very straight, and read in 
very high, triumphant tones: 





The Reign of Terror. 


This celebrated epoch occurred in the history of 
England. A few obseure writers have located it in 
France, but their theory is utterly without foundation, 
and not deserving the serious consideration of any in- 
telligent person. Although eatenting over a period .of 
some three hundred years, it reached its climax while 
Oliver Cromwell was on the throne. The people, torn 
by dissensions, broken into factions, agonized by ty- 
ranny, made frantic by hunger and thirst (Caro lin- 
gere lovingly over this sentence, which she thought 
too grand to be slighted) were at the beck and nod of 
demagogues. A man who went by the name of Charles 
I. easily possessed himself of their confidence, and be- 
came their idolized leader. This fellow cherished a 





and nobody’d ever know it wasn’t mine, you see.” 


which sometimes got her into trouble. She was very 
stubborn. 


One day she had to cross a little stream of water on a 


plank, which served as a foot bridge; but just as she 
got on one end a goat stepped on the other. 
Kate determined she would not give up to a goat; so 
they met on the middle of the plank, and stood still for 
afew minutes looking at each other. 
not turn back, so as Kate would not, he ended the dis- 
pute by pushing her into the water and walking quick- 
ly over. 
out dripping wet, and quite mortified. 


Now 


The goat could 


She soon screamed for help, and was taken 


Though we should be firm in matters of duty and 


principle, let us not be stubborn about trifles, nor too 
proud to yield when we ought to do so. 


a 
For the Companion. 
THE BUTTERFLY. 
By Mrs. P, P. Bonney. 


“Julia! Julia!” called MrssBarton. 
The girl left her play and came cheerfully to her 


mother. ‘ 


“T have an errand for you to do, but it is so late, I 


almost hesitate to send you.” 


“QO! please, mother, let me go!-I will be just as spry 


asIcan. You kno¥ you can trust me, mamma.” 


“I believe I can, dear. Well, then, I wish youto go 


first to Miss Ransom, and ask her to come here next 
Tuesday to cut my dress; then step into Mr. Crooks’ 
store, and buy a pound of green tea and an ounce of 
nutmegs.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Julia, starting off, hatin hand, 
“a pound of brown tea, and quorter of — 

“Stop, stop!” exclaimed Mrs. Barton, laughing, “who 
ever heard of brown tea ?” 

“T saw you use some.” 

“Yes, it looks brown, but is called black. Remem- 
: ber I want green ;” and after a few more last words had 
| been spoken, Julia was dispatched on her errands. 

This was a country walk. The highway passed through 
a wood, one of the most tempting places in the world to 
play truantin. Julia passed beds of wild flowers, that 
| nodded their bright heads as if waiting to be picked, 
| and there were beds of spicy wintergreen leaves, hiding 





of his celebrated decree, forbidding the use ot iced lem- 
“Would you really do that, Caro?” he asked, with a | Onade by the people, of which beverage Charles was 
5 | especially fond. There was also a statute compelling 
cooks to fry their griddle-cakes in salt butter, which ex- 
hibits better than any long dissertation could do, the 
would be some of it mine, you know, because I copied | tyranical sentiments of Cromwell. 
it. Then I made up the title, too. I don’t see any | inhuman restriction that several of Charles’s most 
| thrilling and popular orations were delivered. 
| time forbids me to dwell upon the harrowing scenes of | 
those awful days. 
“How charming you are!” said Caro, quite relieved, | that I had the space to picture the heart-rending bat- | s ona , 
| tles which took place in the corridors of the London, ground, forming a complete hiding place. “I'll have 
Tower, and on the palace floors of Westminster Abbey. | you, O you pretty creature!” she cried. 
Suffice it to say that King Cromwell was deposed, and | 
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It was against this 





But 
Would | 


I must hasten to a close. 


had his head cut off by a ruffian with an old hoe; and | 
that the virtuous and successful Charles II. ascended the | 
throne amid the acclamations of a grateful people, and | 
lived and reigned toa good old age, dying a natural | 
death. Richard, the son of the tyrant Cromwell, be- 
came the aged king’s successor, and ruled the country 
with a rod of iron for forty-one years.” 


Caro stopped reading, and the room was very still. 
She looked up to see what was the matter. Some of 
the older scholars were laughing behind their desk 
covers. Miss Jonquil’s face was dark with a terrible 


Z| frown. ‘ 


“Caro Harnden,” she said, severely, ‘‘such nonsense 
cannot be allowed to pass for a composition. I am as- 
tonished at you.” 

“Nonsense!” echoed Caro, blankly, her paper drop- 
ping from her hand. ‘Why, it’s history! It’s all true.” 
“You need not insult me,” said Miss Jonquil, a little 
angrily. ‘It’s not one word of it true.” 

“ Not one word !” 

“Not one word.” 

“Why, Guernsey ought to know. Guernsey wrote”— 
began Caro, in her bewilderment, and stopped short. 

“Ah,” said Miss Jonquil, “I begin to understand mat- 
ters;” and down went a terrible black line, then and 
there, on Caro’s weekly report: “For deceit, 0000.” 

Caso began to understand matters, too. It is reported 
in school unto this day that her face turned a sort of a 
ghastly blue. 

The interview between her and Guernsey which took 
place that noon, has never been made public. 

Exactly how far Guernsey was justifiable in taking it 
upon himself to inflict such an exquisite punishment 
on his sister, we won’t stop to discuss. It has, how- 
ever, been noticeable that from that day to this Caro 
has written her own compositions. 





KATE AND THE Goat.—I used to know a sweet little 





particular grudge against King Cromwell, on account 


girl whose name was Kate, but she had a great fault, 


scarlet berries, hardly a step off the road, but Julia did 
not linger. 

Miss Ransom was duly visited, and promised to come. 
Mr. Crooks folded up his parcels with dextrous de- 
spatch, called Julia a nice girl, and gave her a stick of 
candy, for which she thanked him with sparkling eyes, 
and set out for home. 

“T will keep half for Millie,” she thought, as she slid 
it under the string of her package of tea and skipped 
gaily along. 

As she passed the moss-grown stumps, around which 
clustered the finest of wild flowers, she only drew in 
long breaths of perfumed air, thinking, “I won’t pick 
one, ’cause if I’m late mother ’Il worry.” 

But alas! right here in the path of the duty-loving 
child up rose an unlooked-for temptation—a great but- 
terfly sailing slowly past, as if to invite attention to his 
wonderful beauty. 

“O, my! if I could only catch him! Was there ever 
such a beauty ?” she exclaimed, slipping her packages 
under a pine bush, whose low branches bugged the 


Twenty times the rare and,brilliant insect alighted 
just before her, slowly opening and shutting his wings, 
while she leaned forward breathless, her eyes dilated, 
her careless locks blown back by the evening wind. 


| Twenty times the hat was suddenly clapped over him 


with, “There, I’ve got you. 
he is, ever so far off now.” 

At last she caught him. She could hardly trust her 
senses. She would not breathe lest he should vanish 
from between her fingers. Then she looked up. The 
trees looked almost black in the waning light. “O 
dear, I’m ever so far out of the way now,” she cried 
out. “O, where’s my tea and my candy? Dear, dear, 
what will mother say ? and she trusted me so.” 

This bitter self-reproach lent wings to her feet. She 
| darted wildly back in search of her packages, tearing 
through thicket and bramble in her agony, unconscious 
of the pain they gave her. Long before she had threaded 
her way back to the spot where she thought she had 
left her package, the butterfly—the tempter that had de- 
luded her from the path of, duty—had gladly escaped 
from her loosened grasp. 

“There!” cried Julia, at last, “he’s gone, and I wish I 
never had seen him. O, that’s the very bush where I 
put my tea. Dear, dear, somebody has stolen it. No, 
that bush out there is the right one. No; O, they are 
all alike!” 

Dreadfully gloomy looked the hushed and solemn 
forest, but Julia was not timid, and she was persever- 
ing, so after a long, long search she found the bundle, 
and hugged it close to her throbbing bosom. 

The moment she entered and found the family group 
gathered around the evening lamp, her eyes filled with 
hot tears, and sobs and penitent confessions followed. 
Her mother wisely left the weeping child to learn her 
own lesson from this bitter experience, and added no 
word of reproof. She was convinced the next morning 
that it had not failed to carry home the truth to her 


No-o-o. Dear me, there 





daughter’s heart, for little Millie came toddling in ex~ 
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cited and charming in her baby beauty, holding Sme- 
thing tight in her-dimpled ‘fist, and lisping out, “Mam- 
ma, mamma, me dot a pillar-case, see!’"*and opening 
her little fingers, out dropped @eaterpillar. “~— 
* Julia screamed, “O, the ugly creature! what put it 
into your head to pick ft.up? A pillar case, you 
cunning little Millie, it’s a fg “°% 
‘Hush, Julia,” said mamma; “Baby need notdearn to 
fear what is harmless. A a lar ig only a butterfly 
without wings, and/nothing can.¥e more silly*than to 
scream with terror at a. harmless insect.” 
Julia looked up. “O,I never want to see another but- 


terfly. I was so—so—nanghty lastnight. I thought" 


thought—I—was going to do just as I was bid, I never 
picked a flower nor a wintergreen, not one. Mamma, 
were you éver so, haughty ?” 

“Yes, my dear, more than one butterfly has led me 
into trouble since I became a woman.” 

“You, mamma ?” 

“Yes, dear. I mean that just as the butterfly tempted 
you, because he came unexpectedly in your way, I 
have been surprised into sin by some. charming folly 
against which I had not guarded myself, Now pick 
up Millie’s pillar case and carry it out of doors. Where 
did she find such an odd nam. for it ?” 

Julia did as she was bid, repressing her desire to 
scream, and found that it was possible to touch a cater- 
pillar without being hurt, 





For the Companion. 
THE BURGLARS IN SING SING. 


Sing Sing is the State Prison of New York. Jim, the 
desperado, was one of its convicts. He was arrested in 
trying to escape, after committing one of the most dar- 
ing burglaries that had been attempted for many years. 

The policemen who brought him to Sing Sing gave 
him so bad a character that the officers of the prison 
expected to have a difficult task to break himin. But 
they treated him kindly, and had no trouble at all with 
him for nearly or for quite two years. 

He was a blacksmith, and worked in a shop in which 
the shoes made by the convicts were packed into boxes 
and sent.to New York. 

Suddenly he determined to try to escape. He got 
himself packed into one of the shoe-boxes, and was 
carted down to the vessel. He put a gimlet in his 
pocket, so that in case of need he might bore through a 
few holes in his coffin for air. 

As the truckmen did not know that they had a man 
boxed up, they handled his new-fangled coffin. as 
roughly as they did the others—dumping it down with- 
out care and wrong side up, and thereby putting him 
for half an hour in a very uncomfortable position— 
with his heels in the air. 

At last he was put on board. The sloop was soon on 
her way to the city. The hands came down to warm 
themselves. As luck would have it, Jim’s coffin was 
near the stove, and one Of the men turned it on its end 
and dragged it near the blazing fire. . 

Now, again, Jim’s endurance was put to a fearful 
test. He found himself standing on his head, and, as 
he said, ‘‘so near the red hot stpve that if I had been a 
turkey I would have been well done in less than sixty 
minutes.” He could hardly endure it. 

Several times he came near shouting out that he had 
been ‘‘done enough.” But the dread of going back to 
prison sealed his lips and nerved him to bear the terri- 
ble torture quietly. He said afterwards that he be- 
lieved that no mortal ever endured so much torture as 
he did during the twenty or thirty minutes he was in 
this position. ; 

“All hands on deck.” At this order the men rose 
quickly from their seats, and Jim’s roaster happened 
to spring up with a sudden bound, which jolted his 
coffin. Jim, by a quick jerk, aided in pitching it over 
on one side, and it fell one length further from the 
stove. He had a tolerably easy time of it for the bal- 
ance of the trip. The sloop arrived in New York in 
due time. 

Meanwhile, there had been an excitement at Sing 
Sing. Every cell was examined, every road guarded, 
every wood and possible hiding place in the neighbor- 
hoot searched. No escaped convict was to be found. 
Two officers were dispatched to New York by railroad 
to search the sloop. 

They boarded her as soon as she came up to the 
wharf. 

The very first box they opened was Jim’s, Out he 
rolled, more dead than alive—so fearfully exhausted 
that he could neither stand, nor sit, nor talk aloud. He 
was carried back to his prison, but it was nearly two 
months before he was fit for work again. 

As he had been already so severely punished by his 
own act, the officers were lenient to him, and the re- 
turned convict resumed his labors, and worked as 
quietly and well as before. Although he was anxious 
to be free he was never unruly, because he was treated 
in a kind and pitying spirit. 

How do you suppose a different course of treatment 
would have acted on this resolute and fearless man? 
Would it have broken his spirit, or inspired him with a 
ferocious and reckless desperation ? 

We will see, for this isa true. story; and it is but a 
half-told tale. 

Jim remained at the prison, doing his duties quietly 
and steadily. 

But a sudden change in the administration of the 
prison caused an equally sudden change in the manner 
of treating the convicts in it. There came a man who 
had no compassion for sinners; who did not believe in 
the power of kindness—whose instruments of govern- 
ment were not loving words, but the whip and the 
pistol. He determined to govern by fear alone. 

Jim had a hard time of itnow. There was a reign of 


buta 


éral_of, the “Keepers showed themselves at the: door 
armed and equipped/for a struggle. He saw 
had been charged with some offence, and wouldbe un- 
mercifully whipped without trial, and he knewthat he 
was innocent, and he became as furious as 4 wild 
maniac. He swung his red hot bar over ‘his head, and 
aimed it with all his force right and left at the keepers. 
He gave one of them g’serious wound, auother he 
knocked down, and a third ran off for dear life, Pistol 
balis flew round, Jim’s head, and loaded canes hit him; 
but hé stood his ground until his comrades were ordered 
to arrest him. ’ 

He was‘fiogged until the-biood ran down -his-legse— 
until he was nearly dead} and-then, in prison slang, he 
was “laid aside,” and told that as soon as hé was well 
enough to béar another hundred lashes he” would be 
whipped again, and again, and again. 

He told the chaplain that he had resisted arrest be- 
cause he thought it better to be killed, as he had ex- 
pected to be killed, by a bullet, then to be lashed to 
death for offences he had never committed. All his 
comrades would confirm his innocenoé, he said, and, 
sure enough, when the’ case was reported to the in- 
spectors they did so, and Jim was released from the 
power of his tormentor; but not from prison. 

A new system was inaugurated in Sing Sing—mild- 
ness with firmness bleaded. Under this discipline Jim 
soon grew quiet and in favor with every one. He was 
steady at his work. He was promoted and acted so 
“dignifiedly,” as a keeper said, that every one willingly 
yielded his right to the place. He behaved so well that 
he was allowed a patch of ground as a garden, and per- 
mitted to raise poultry, and yet, although no other 'con- 
vict was allowed these privileges, no one felt jealous of 

im. 

Finally, Jim became a Christian, and asked to be 
baptized. Here is the chaplain’s memorandum on 
the day he went to see him when.he sent for the minis- 
ter to be baptized : f . 
“James sent for me. Says he wants to be 
baptized; that he is adi from what he was; 
had no tather when he ‘was young to wateh over and 
care for him; had frequently in his -boyhood to sleep 
among the hogs, and by this hard usage was nearly 
sent to destruction; met with his «present change, 
which he thinks was spiritualon the 15th of last No- 
vember ; feels no rising of bad temper since he made up 
his mind to be useful.”),. 7 

The chaplain found that his story of his childhood 
was true. oes 

The next that we hear of Jimhe is talking temper- 
ance in the Five Points of New York; and, last of all, 
he is sailing—in the autumn of 1852—as a volunteer 
missionary for California. 

Not a syllable of this story is fiction. For aught I 
know Jim, still lives, and may read this account of his 
prison-life. But you who do read it, what lesson should 
it teach you? Surely it is, 
“BE GENTLE TO THE ERRING.” 

Uncie JAMEs. 








For the Companion, 


TRYING FOR THE PREMIUM. 
OR ‘I CAN'T” AND “I CAN.” 

Fred. and James having received their Youth’s Com- 
panion, sat down to peruse it, or rather I should say, 
James did, for Fred. only listened and whittled. 
“In the second week of July next we shall give six 
watches, six costly sets of the garden croquet game, six 
beautiful photograph albums, to the eighteen old subscrib- 
ers, who, up to the first of July, shall have obtained the 
largest number of new subscribers to the present volume 
of the Companion.” 

“Fred., do you hear that? Which are you going to 
choose ?” 

““What’s the use of choosing ?” cried Fred., sulkily, “I 
could not get a subscriber if I was to go all over town!” 

“Did you ever try?” 

“No; but I know I couldn’t.” 

“Well, I know J can, so there we differ! Father says, 
‘Never fail for want of trying!” 

“But the time is short—only a few weeks now—it is 
no use beginning so late!” 

“I can solicit subscriptions from every person in this 
place in one week’s time,” returned James. ‘‘We must 
work briskly. I will begin this very night, and when 
you see me wearing a watch, just please remember I 
did not get it by whittling.” 

James dressed himself with extreme care, for he knew 
very well that a tidy toilet was a recommend in itself, 
and supplying himself with a blank book and lead pen- 
cil, sallied forth in quest of subscribers. Of course he 
called upon the minister first, for as you may suppose, 
James was a church-goer and a Sabbath school scholar. 

“Tf you please, sir,” said James, with a polite bow, 
“we have premiums offered by the editor of the Com- 
panion, and I am anxious to obtain one of them. Would 
you be kind enough to subscribe for the next year’s 
number ?” 

The minister smiled, but hesitated. He had no small 
children, and the demands upon his purse were heavy. 
After a little he handed the money to James, saying, 
“My lad, I like your spirit, and I like to encourage an 
enterprising boy. The more good newspapers you read 
the wiser you will be. The Companioniis equal to a 
year’s schooling to you, for you must remember that 
although it does not take you more than an hour to ex- 
tract all'the honey, it has taken your patient editor a 
whole week to prepare the feast fer you. Now, my lad, 
I have done my duty, and I want you to say to every 
father and mother upon whom you call, that they can- 
not spend money in any way that will bring in such an 
abundant family harvest as subscribing for.this. paper.” 





terror at Sing Sing. The whip was incessantly swing- 
ing. The convicts became morose, and sullen, and re- 
bellious. “A bloody ‘time ensued for three months,” 
we are told by the chaplain. 

The new keepers hated Jim. None were flogged 
so frequently or more cruelly than he. He was made 


James bowed himself out, his dark eyes dancing with 
pleasure, and made his way to Mr. Jones, who, although 
he took no papers, was always on hand to borrow of 
his neighbors. 

Mr. Jones was smoking, and therefore was a good 
listeneti James was very eloquent, and made some 











the scape-goat for every offence. Whenever any thing 
against the rules was done Jim was charged with it, 
and punished for it without inquiry or heeding his de- 
nials. -At last he became reckless again. His old bad 
. hature, which had slept so long, awoke; and he needed 


slight impression upon the literary moth. He acknowl- 
edged it was a first rate paper, and ought to be circula- 
ted all over the world.” 

‘Will you please put down your name ?” asked James, 
hopefully. 


\to rebel. It soot camé, as he was' “Welt, I guess not. 
at his work one day, forging a red hot bar Of iron, seve] ‘eal erisis, and money is 


he! 





But as James wrote down his name, Mr. Smith nodded 


ny , Z - 
We are going-fo have finan-! 
golug'to*be scarce” “/ ’ 

“Please do not be angry, Mr, Jones, butdon’t you’ 
think.by leaving off.one cigar a.day you could easily | 
pay for it?-Now here are Sarah, and Thomas, and | 
Billy, who.all read»my paper every week, and I like to 
havé them do 50; but this year I am going to have mine | 
bound, so I shall haye to detline lending, and Lam sure 
they would be sorry not to have a paper of theip.own.” 
Well, I'll see!” »» A 

““, father,” cried Sarah, who had been an earnest lis- 
tener, “do.subscribe. What shall we do without that pa- 
per to read!” “s 

“And the pictures to sketch!” 

‘And the riddles and charades !” 

“©. -O—0O h ng ‘ 

“Hush!” ctied the distracted patent, “can’t you bor- 
row of somebody else?” : 

“I won’t borrow,” cried Tommy. 

“I am ashamed to go newspaper begging,” sobbed 
Sarah. 

“They called you names the last time I went to bor- 
row at Dracut’s,” said Billy, “and they said you was so 
mean you would even cheat an editor.” 

The fact was, Mr. Jones had borrowed. newspapers 
five years, and never subserived for one. He always 
intended todo so, but he had been -five “seeing 
about it.” te? 

Mr. Jones smoked furiously, then fumbled. in his 
pockets. 

Sarah removed her apron from one eye and looked 
knowingly at Tommy, who nudged  Billy—they could 
hardly believe their senses. 

“I don’t blame the children,” said Mr. Jones, gravely, 
“it is mean to borrow newspapers, and no mistake.” 

If James ever trod on air, he trod on it them! Mr. 
Jones’ subscription acted like magic. The whole village 
was in good. humor since there was to be no more bor- 
rowing, scriptions multiplied rapidly. 

As James hurried from one house to another, he 
paused before a large farm-house occupied by farmer 
Smith, Upon the green a noisy collection of children 
were fighting and screaming over a poor dog to whom 
they were attaching an old tin pail. 

Mr. Smith, attracted by theif rude language, had come 
to the door to quiet them. 

“Mr. Smith,” asked James, civilly taking oft his cap as 
he spoke, “will you be so kind as to subscribe to the 
Youth’s Companion?” 

“The youths seem to haye got.a companion, already, 
and you can see for yourself to what good use they are 
putting him,” cried farmer Smith, curtly. “Boys— 
look-a-here-now,—you just stop that! take off that 
tin pail, and come into the house !” 

Whether it was a due regard for the paternal author- 
ity that induced them to comply with the request so 
promptly, we will not presume to say, but the instant 
they caught sight of James they bounded up to the 
door, very hot, very rough, and with faces exceedingly 
soiled. 2 

James renewed his request. 

“Just you look at them are children, and tell me what 
you think they want of a newspaper!” cried the farmer, 
flinging his right hand towards them, in token of his 
extreme disgust. 

‘Perhaps if they had a newspaper to read they would 
not eare to play so roughly,” suggested James. 

“They wouldn’t read it if they had one—not.a word 
on’t.” 

“May I try them, sir? I have my last number in 
my pocket. Perhaps you would like to see it yourself, 
Mr. Smith ?” 

Farmer Smith looked over James’s shoulder. 

“Ha, ha, ha! now aint that capital! Boys, look 
a-here, and see this chap blowing a soap bubble. Dew 
see him puckering up his mouth, nat’ral as life.” 

The boys looked, and held their breath in admira- 
tion. They had all blown bubbles, and they knew ex- 
actly how the little fellow enjoyed it. 

“There is a story about the bubble,” said James, 
when they had sufficiently admired the engraving, and 
if you would like to hear it I will sit down and _ read jit 
to you.” 

Farmer Smith ligh(éd his clay pipe, and sitting down 
upon the doorstep, James proceeded to read, not only 
the story of the bubble, but the entire contents of the 
paper. 

One member after another of the family came out to 
listen, and we venture to say farmer Smith had never 
spent a happier hour since he had lived in the farm- 
house. 

“That is all,” cried: James, folding up the paper. “I 
would give it to you, only that I wish to show it to sub- 
scribers.” 

The boys drew a long sigh; they wished there was 
something more, Was he sure he had not skipped a 
story ? 

‘No, he had missed nothing.” 

“Then please read it through again ?” 

“It is growing dark,” answered James, “and I could 
not see to, doso; but if you subscribe for it you can 
have it every week, and read itas many times as you | 
like.” 

“Just,let me look at that are paper a minute,” ida 
farmer Smith, taking out his glasses. I’ye heard tell’ 
of that editor. He’s the man that said, ‘J think that if 
it is true that poor writing is inexcusable anywhere, it is 

especially so ina paper for youth, who are forming tastes 
and habits for life.” , Now that’s what I call sensible. 
No ghost stories to frighten children; no foolish poetry 
toset them rhyming! Some papers, put a deal of mis- 
chief into young heads. You see children will read 
this paper. Books and papers may both be good, and 
yet be dull. James, you just put my name down on 
your book. I’ll sell a bushel of wheat and take that 
paper, as true as my name is Smith! 

Prolonged juvenile shouts interrupted the farmer. 





emphatically, as if wishing to close his remarks with a 
period. 

James returned home with a light heart.. He, had 
succeeded beyond hés expectations. Night after night 
he continues to sally out for subscriptions, while Fred. 
sits upon a pine log, and whittles, and insists there’s no 

Which of these two lads,"think you, will make the 





most active man? Which will be the most respected ? 
Whith will be the richest?, Which the most reliable 
citizen ? : , 

Yon like to take bouquets to your teacher, and to 
present him ‘ith gifts now and then. You know your 
editor is equally’a teacher and friend, and, that the 
most acceptable way in which you can “present him 
with a token of remembrance” is to increase his sub- 
scription list. Remember, all persons do not see the 
samé papers. It would be kind in you to send a copy 
to a friend, or to hand them your own, and invite them 
to subscribe for it, In this way yon will oblige your 
editor as*much as if you presentedhim with a gift, and 
he will be quite as grateful to you. 

Do not. think of giving up trying for the premiums 
while you have a week left. Be energetic, like James, 
Commence at once, asking -politely, and do the best 
you can, but-by-all-means..do- something. Don’t be 
whittling Freds., with “I can’t” always upon your lips! 

| “Never fail for want of trying.” C. B. W. F. 





*or- 


THE LITTLE COLPORTER. 
Little Johnny has taken his father's great hat, 
'| (His travelling bag and his cane, 
And has left his home by the back-yard gate, 
That opens upon the lane. 


Down the.lane till he gained the crowded street 
He scampered with all his might, 

And never stopped till he knew the roof 
Of the house was out of sight. 


The hat kept slipping down oxer his eyes, 
And rude little boys would laugh ; 
The travelling bag would drag in the mud, 


And the cane was too tall by one half. , 


The people all turned to look at the child 
Who wore such a queer-looking rig, 
And a kind old gentleman stopped to ask 

Why his hat and his cane were so big? 


Tell me where you are going alone, little ene; 
You'll lose yourself here, I am sure.” 

“I have got some nice books in my bag, Mr. Man, 
And | ds a colporter."’ 


“Indeed! Let me look at your books, if you please; 
But tell me first, what is your name? 

And where does your father live when he's at home? 
Can you point out the way that you came?" 


“No, I is a colporter,” Johnny replied; 
“Will vou look at the tracts and the books?" 
Then he pulled an old almanac out of his bag, 
Half full of directibns for cooks. 


“Here's another,” said he, “but I mustn't sell that; 
My papa writes in it at night; 

But I'll sell you my jack-knife, my old one, I mean, 
If you'll wait till I've sharpeued tt bright.” 


“Let me look at the book; ah, here is a name; 
So you're the new minister's sen; 

Now, what will he say to his young colporter 
When he finds out what you have done?" 


“O don't you mind that, he never will know; 
I'm not going home any more; 

I like the gay street and I'm almost a man; 
Next September I shall be four!” 


“That is true." ‘Twas another yoice close by his side. 
“OU, papa, now what made you come?” 
“Because poor mamma cannot find her dear boy.” 
Said Johnny, “I guess I'll go home.” x 
Sunday School Advocate. Mrs. H. C. Garpyer. 


THE YOUNG LADY AND THE ROBBER. 


In a solitary house on Wadsworth Common, about 
the beginning of the present century, lived a gentleman 
and his niece, their only domestics consisting of a butler 
and two female servants. This gentleman possessed a 
great deal of valuable family plate, and, having occasion 
to go from home, he gave the key of the strong closet 
in which it was kept to his niece, requesting that she 
would herself take charge of it. This she promised to 
do; and, having every reason to suppose that he was 
leaving his family under safe guardianship, her uncle 
set out for his intended journey. 

A day or two afterwards the butler came to his mis- 
tress, saying that he thought it would be a good oppor- 
tunity for him to clean this plate, as he knew his mas- 
ter was particular about its being nicely kept, and re- 
questing that he might have the key of the closet for 
that purpose. Not supposing for a moment that he had 
any other motive in asking for the key, she was on the 
point of giving it to him, when something in the expres- 
sion of the man’s eye made her hesitate, and replacing 
the key in her pocket, she merely said that her uncle 
had left no orders to that effect, and she should, there- 
fore, prefer its being left until his return. Surprised to 
find that the butler still persisted in his request, the 





| young lady spoke still more decidedly, saying that she 


never interfered in her uncle’s arrangements; and the 
discomfited butler went down stairs, leaving his young 
mistress not a little astonished at his strange behavior. 

That night, after locking her bed-room door as usual, 
as she was walking towards the dressing-table with the 
candlestick in her hand, she was not a little startled to 
observe this man crouching down behind an easy chair 
which stood near the wall. In an instant his conduet in 
the morning flashed across her mind, and she was no 
longer at a loss to account for his motive in wishing to 
possess himself of the key. Determined not to betray, 
by look or gesture, that she was aware of his presence, 
she quietly put down the candlestick, and seating her- 
self ina chair beside the dressing-table, took up her 
Bible and endeavored to read, praying most earnestiy 
that she might be enabled to do whatever was right. 
Human help she had no means of obtaining; for even 
were he to allow her to leave the room (which was not 
very probable,) she wisely judged that to call two terri 
fied maids to her assistance would be worse than having 
no help at all; and therefore commending herself to the 
protection of an all-powerful Saviour, she’ remained for 
some time with her eyes fixed upon her Bible, now and 
then turning over its sacred pages, and gradually be- 
coming calm and sclf-possessed. 

At length, haying resolved what to do, she rose from 
her seat and proceeded to undress, as usual, first taking 
the key of the plate-closet from her pocket and putting 
it down with some little noise, that the man might know 
where to find it. She then knelt by her bed-side, and, 
after silentl an poras the protection and wisdom she so 
sorely needed, lit the rushlight on the hearth, and ex- 
tinguished her candle. As this extraordinary girl laid 
her head upon the pillow, it was in the tirm assurance 
that nothing could Teanen to her without her Heavenly 
Father’s knowledge. 

After a while she heard the chair gently pushed, and 
through her closed eyelashes she could see the man 
cross the room and take up the key and the candle- 
stick. He then lit the candle and came to the bed-side. 
She had just time to perceive some kind of an instru- 
ment in his hand, but lay perfectly still, breathing as 
regnlarly as a little child. Not by the quiver of an 
eyelid or by the slightest flutter of the breath did she 
show that she was awake, even though she feit the bed- 
clothes drawn down from’ her face, and knew that he 
was stooping over her, watching her countenance most 
intently. He then went to: the foot of the bed, and 
stood for.seme minutes shading his eyes with his hand, 
so as to throw the full light of the candle upon the 
quiet face before him. At last, to her intense relief, he 
appeared satisfied and left’ the room, leaving the cham- 
ber door partly open. She then heard him unlock the 


strong cloget.at the end of the gallery (into which her own 
and the other. principal bed-rooms opened) and begin 
to move the plate about, as though he were proceeding 
to pack it up. Believing that he would have ‘left the 
key in the door,she instantly resolved, .if possible, to 
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THE EAR-GATE OF THE TOWN. 
By Rev. John Todd, D. D. 

Dea. Loveall yvas a good talker, and therefore every- 
body loved to Near him talk. Moreover he was a most 
good-natured, charitable man, wanted ‘to do right, and 
sincerely believed that almost everybody else did. He 
lived in his own little village, which he considered the 
very paradise of all villages. He loved everybody, and 
often said there wasn’t another place of equal size in 
the land where the people were so moral, so neigh- 
borly, so charitable and so sincere. But it so happened 
that as he was one day coming down the mountain, go- 
ing towards home, he found the road obstructed by a 
huge machine in the shape of a human ear. Over it 
was written, “Ear-gate of the town.” The good man 
was puzzled to know what it meant, but while thinking 
it over, he first heard a confused buz, and then whis- 
pers, and then words, till he found, that through this 
ear-gate all the gossip and scandal of the town was 
poured. So he found that he must hear, whether he 
chose or not. To his utter amazement, he heard a con- 
tinued volume of slander rolled through the ear, such 
as he never conceived of before. 

The very first voiee, he heard was that of his wife, 
whispering how the minister’s’ wife had got a new 
shawl, large, and gay, and costly, such as no minister’s 
wife ought to wear, and such as she couldn’t afford to 
wear. Now the deacon happened to know that the 
said shawl was one which the minister’s wife had man- 
ufactured out of two or three old ones which Mrs, 
Esquire Epping had thrown aside years ago. Then he 
heard Mrs. Smith talking in a low tone about the 
Joneses. How they were pert and forward, and the 
girls almost bold, because they went forward and got up 
garments for the Pains and the Smart children, and 
thereby got seven new scholars into the Sabbath school, 
when nobody else would lift a finger. Next he heard 
Mr. Liver telling Mr. Rich how he hadhad it intimat- 
ed to him (he hoped it was not so) that Mr. Earling 
had just failed; his stocks, wines, his great mansion, 
barouche, green-houses, horses, &c. &c., all swept off, 
and still but a part of the debts paid. So he had heard, 
and he begged Mr. Rich not to mention it, but he 
thought he would just mention it to see what Mr. Rich 
thought of it. (He knew that Mr. Earling owed Rich, 
and in no other way could he set a ball so rapidly in 
motion). In a few minutes this story came in twenty 
forms through the ear-gate. 

Very soon, as he stood still in astonishment, he 
heard repoys or insinuations that the minister had 
preached borrowed sermons, that the deacons had been 
quarrelling among themselves, that the merchants had 
put sand in their sugar, clover in their tea, chicory in 
their coffee, meal in their ginger and plaster in their 
flour, and that hardly an article was sold in the village 
which was not first corrupted. Then he heard for the 
first time in his life that the manufacturers were starv- 
ing their workmen, the tailor was cabbaging cloth and 
trimmings, the sheriff was taking double fees, the doc- 
tors giving brea«-pills and charging full price, the law- 
yers setting men by the ears, and getting up needless 
law-suits. Alas! tlere was hardly, according to the re- 
ports that came through ear-gate, an honest man, a good 
woman, or a well behaved child in town. It almost all 
came in low whispers, but the deacon knew every voice, 
and who was the speaker and who the listener in every 
instance. It now seemed to be a matter of wonder to 
him why the whole town was not set by the ears, and 
all boiling and broiling in a great quarrel, till it oc- 
curred to him that few who said these things believed 
them or expected others to believe them, and that 
really there was much less malice in all this than one 
would suppose. But his eyes were now wide open, and 
he felt that his village was very different from what he 
had supposed. He wondered at the amazing patience 
of the Lord, into whose ear all this must pass, and felt 
like giving thanks for this wonderful forbearance. 

The deacon went home a humble man. What to do 
he knew not, but having asked wisdom from Him who 
giveth liberally and upbraideth not, his course was 
marked out. He said nothing about the ear-gate, which 
he hardly knew whether to consider a dream or a re- 
ality. But the next evening there was a large and full 
prayer-meeting, and the deacon was called upon to lead 
in prayer. It was observed that he was very meek and 
humble; but as his prayer proceeded, he confessed to 
the Lord how the people slandered one another, and 
backbit their neighbors. Then he went on, to the 
amazement of the people, his wife among the rest, to 
confess these very slanders and speeches which he had 
heard at the ear-gate, and after mentioning them all, 
and telling the good Lord that he knew them all to be 
false, he besought mercy and pardon for his people in 
tones and with tears that melted all. When the meet- 
ing closed the people went home silently, and never 
alluded to the remarkable prayer. ButI am told that 
the place is now really changed, and that gossip and 
slander are there almost unknown, and I should not be 
surprised if the deacon and his ear-gate should soon be 
sent for to come to other places, to cure, if possible, 


similar evil. : 
———_+28 


INDIAN SAGACITY. 


A Western correspondent speaks of a white man who 
unfortunately at his camp in a dark night shot an Indi- 
an dog, mistaking it for a wolf which had the night be- 
fore entered the encampment and eaten up all the meat. 
The dog, ae wounded, haying returned to the 
Indian camp at the distance of a mile, caused much 
grief and uneasiness to the owner—the more so, as he 
suspected the act had been committed from malice 
towards the Indians. *He was ordered to inquire into 
the matter; and the white man, being brought before 
him, candidly confessed that he had killed the dog, be- 
lieving it to be a wolf. The Indian asked him whether 











he could not discern the difference between the “‘steps” 
or trampling of a wolf and that of a dog, let the night 
be evert so dark? The white man answered in the neg- 
ative, and said he believed no man could do that; at 
which the whole company burst out into laughter at 
the ignorance of the whites, and their want of skill in 
so plain and common a matter, and the delinquent was 
freely forgiven. 








VARIETY. 





THE COBBLER’S SECRET. 

We do not knéw who versified the following joke; but the idea 
is not original. The thing was actually done more than a centu- 
ry ago, in London, by John Henley, a literary adventurer, who 
called together an blage of sh kers by advertising to 
show them, fora shilling, how to make a pair of shoes ina few 
minutes. His process was the same as that here described. 





A waggish cobbler, once in Rome, 
Put forth a proclamation 

That he'd be willing to disclose, 
For due consideration, 

A secret which the cobbling world 
Could ill afford to lose— 

The way to make in one short day, 
A hundred pair of shoes. 


From every quarter to the sight 
There ran a thousand fellows— 

Tanners, cobblers, boot-men, shoe-men, 
Jolly leather-sellers— 

All redolent of bee? and smoke, 
And cobbler's wax and hides; 

Each fellow pays his thirty pence, 
And calls it cheap besides. 

Silence! The cobbler enters, 
And casts around his eyes; 

Then curls his lip, the rogue, then frowns, 
And then looks wondrous wise. 

“My friends,” h 
The plan that I propose, 

And every man of you, I think, 
Might learn it if you chose.” 

“A good sharp knife is all you want, 
In carrying out my plan; 

So easy is it, none can fail, 
Let him be child or man. 

To make an hundred pair of shoes, 
Just go back to your shops, 

And take an hundred pair of boots, 
And cut off all the tops!” . 


A TALKING PARROT, 


The following account of a very remarkable parrot 
was written by the sister of the owner: 

The laugh of the parrot is quite extraordinary, and 
it is impossible to help joining in it one’s self, more es- 
pecially when in the midst of it she cries out, “Don’t 
make me laugh so; I shall die, I shall die ;” and then con- 
tinues laughing more violently than before. Her crying 
and sobbing are curious; and if you say, “Poor Poll! 
what is the matter?” she says, “So bad! so bad! got 
such a cold!” and after crying for some time will grad- 





ually cease, and making a noise like drawing a long | 


breath, say, “Better now!” and begin to laugh. 

The first time I ever heard her speak was one day 
when I was talking to the maid at the bottom of the 
stairs, and heard what I then considered a child call 
out, ‘Payne (the maid’s name), I am not well! I’m not 
well!” and on my saying, ‘‘What is the matter with that 
child ?” she replied, “It’s only the parrot; she always 
does so when I leave her alone, to make me come 
back ;” and so it proved, for on going into the room the 
parrot stopped, and then began laughing quite in a jeer- 
ing way. 

If any one happens to cough or sneeze, she says, 
‘*What a bad cold!” One day, when the children were 


| playing with her, oh their repeating several things 
| which the parrot had said, Poll looked up, and said, 


quite plainly, “No, I didn’t!” Sometimes, when she is 
inclined to be mischievous, the maid threatens to beat 
her, and she says, ‘No, you won’t!” She calls the cat 
very plainly, “Puss! Puss!” and then answers, Mew; 
bnt the most amusing part is, that whenever I want to 
make her call it, and to that purpose say, “‘Puss! Puss!” 
myself, she always answers mew, till I begin mewing, 
and then she begins calling puss as quickly as possible. 
She imitates any kind of noise, and barks so naturally 
that I have known her toset all the dogs on thé Parade 
at Hampton Court barking; and the consternation I 
have seen her cause in a party of cocks and hens by 
her crowing and clucking has been the most ludicrous 
thing possible. 

Before I was as well acquainted with her as, I am 
now, she would stare me in the face for some time, and 
then say, ““How d’ye do, ma’am?” This she invaria- 
bly does to strangers. One day I went intothe room 
where she was, and said, to try her, “Poll, where is 
Payne gone ?” and to my astonishment and almost dis- 
may, she said, “Down stairs.” 

—— 4 
NOTHING TO BOAST OF. 


“Tick, tick, tick!” went the kitchen clock, and look- 
ed contemptuously on all around him. “A parcel of 
dummies you are,” he cried. 

“Why, I can sing,” said the kettle. 

“Yes, when you are on the fire,” he answered; “but 
now the grate is cold and black you are as silent as 
the rest.” 

“T can hiss,” said the frying-pan. 

“T ean thunder,” said the pestle and mortar. 

“I can drown your ticking with my voice,” said the 
coffee-mill. 

“I can blow like a tempest,” said the bellows. 

“Pshaw !” exclaimed the clock, “you have no utter- 
ance the moment you are left to yourselves; hear me, 
how I tick throughout the night, and reverence my 
powers.” 

“Very fine!” they cried out in chorus: “you think 
grand things of yourself; but where would your power 
be if the cook forget to wind you up? You have 
nothing in yourself any more than we have, depend 
upon that.” 

_— Ol Or—O 
BUTTON-HOLES ON BOTH SIDES. 


A gentleman in Charleston who entertained a good 
deal of company at dinner, had a black as an attend- 
ant, who was a native of Africa, and never could be 
taught to hand things invariably to the left hand of the 
guests at table. At length, his master thought of an 
infallible expedient to direct him, and as the coats were 
then worn in Charleston single-breasted, in the present 
quaker fashion, he told him always to hand the plate 
on the button-bole side. Unfortunately, however, for 
the poor fellow, on the day after he had received this 
ingenious lesson, there was among the guests at dinner 
a foreign gentleman with a double-breasted coat, and 
he was for a while completely at a stand. He looked 
first at one side of the gentleman’s coat, then at the 
other, and finally, quite confounded at the outlandish 
make of the stranger’s garment, he cast a despairing 
look at his master, and exclaiming, in a loud voice, 
“Buttons on both sides, massa,” handed the plate right 
over the gentleman’s head. 





TIME BY THE INCH. 


- A big boy who displayed a long, dangling watch- 
chain, was asked, 

“‘What’s the time, Josh ?” 

He drew his watch very ceremoniously, and, after ex- 
amining it awhile, referred to another and asked, 

“Is this figury ‘leven ?” 

He was told that it was “figury seven.” 

Josh here began a course of mental arithmetic, and 
at length said, 

“Well, then, it lacks just about half an inch of 
eight.” 


e says, ** ‘tis simple, quite, i 








AN ARGUMENT. 

A new contributor to the Drawer writes as follows: 

In our place resides-an old colored man named Pete ; 
and he has a son Sam, a smart lad. It so happened 
that Sam somehow entered the employ of a farmer 
named Dobbins, and worked for him some time, with- 
out the consent of Pete. As Sam was under age, Pete 
thought that he had something to say in the matter; 
so, on meeting Mr. Dobbins, he complained of the way 
the affair was conducted concerning Sam, saying that 
he did not think Mr. Dobbins had a right to employ 
him, as he was under age, and that he thought the 
right way was to ask the parent’s consent. Mr. Dobbins 
replied that the boy was willing to come, and seemed 
to be perfectly satistied with his compensation, manner 
of living, &c.; and he thought that was enough. 
But old Pete thought that was not enough, and clinched 
his opinion as follows : 

“Now, Mr. Dobliins, to elustrate this ’ere case, s’pose 


I go past your barn, and one o’ your hosses follers me, | 


and likes the way I feed hosses, and I keep him; do 
you think that would be right ?” 
Mr. Dobbins gave in. Pete’s argument stood best. 





AN INGENIOUS MONKEY. 


An English gentleman relates the following trick of 
a pet monkey, that was kept chained in his yard. 
About three feet beyond his reach stood a trough in 
which a pig was fed. The monkey was very fond of 
the barley meal which was frequently given to the pig, 
but how to get it, while thus fastened, might puzzle 
even a wiser animal. The monkey, however, hit upon 
the following plan. While the pig was feeding, the 


monkey seized the tail of the porker and gave it a sharp | 


pull; the latter turned quickly to return a bite, and in 
so doing let fall a mouthful of the desired barley meal, 
which the cuntiing tormenter immediately appropriat- 
ed; he repeated the experiment with great satisfaction, 
until the meal was finished. 

LAST DAYS OF AN ACTOR. 


For a season he had some hopes of recovery, and he 
played for a few nights on his old stage in Dublin, only 
to give pain to his friends there; and he acted in Edin- 
burgh, only to win harsh treatment from the audience, 
who mistook his infirmity; and he performed at Stoke, 
where his terrible cough was more audible than his 
words. He returned home with a conviction that he 
should never tread the stage again, and throughout his 
last illness he is said to have uttered the touching wail 
of “O, my wasted and unprofitable life!” And so died, 
in his forty-third year, “Robson, of the Olympic.”— 
Obituary Notice in **The Atheneum.” 





A COSTLY JOKE. 

The owner of a large dog at Grand Rapids, Mich., a 
few days ago placed a hundred dollar looking-glass be- 
fore his canine to worry him. The dog flew around, 
barking and growling. The owner was delighted and 


cried, “Sick a ge dog “sicked;” the mirror and | 


the “other dog” @eappeared at the same time. 
joke rather turned on the owner. 


The 


~~ 
Tue story of an editor in the goodly city of Louis- 
ville isn’t bad. In coming home, he was met at Cin- 


cinnati by one or two persistent news boys, screaming | 


in his ears, “‘Here’s your Louisville Democratic Journal 


‘ and Courier !—take a paper, sir!” take a paper!” until 


THE 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Is @ Protected Solution of the 
F 
| PROTOXSIDE OF IRON, 
| ‘A new discovery in medicine which 
| STRIKES AT THE HOOT OF DISEASE, 
by supplying the Blood with et principle, or life element— 
| This is the secret of the wonderful success of this remedy in curing 
Dyspepsia, Liver Compiaint, Dropsy, Curonic 
Diarrua@a, Bors, Nervous Arrections, 
Cutts axp Fevers, Humors, Loss 
OF CONSTITUTIONAL Vicor, D1s- 
EASES OF THE KIDNEYS AND 
Buiappver, FEema.e 
ComPLaInts, 


And all diseases originating in a 
BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD, 


Or accompanied by debility, or a low state of the system. 


Being free from Alcohol in any form, its energizing effects are 
| not followed by corresponding reaction, but are permanent, in- 
fusing strength, vigor and new life into all parts of the system 
and building up an IRON CONSTITUTION. , 


DYSPEPSIA AND DEBILITY. 
From the venerable Archdeacon Scott, D. D. 


DUNHAM, Canada East, March 24, 1865, 

” “Tam an inveterate. Dyspeptic of more than twenty- 
Jive years’ standing. * * * * Lhave been so wondertully benefited 
in the three short weeks during which I have used the Peruvian 
Syrup, that 1 can scarcely persuade myself of the reality. People 
who have known me are astonished at the change. I am widely 
known, and can but recommend to others that which has done so 
much for me.” 


ee ® 


| A Case of 27 Years’ Standing Cured! 

| 

From Insley Jewett, No. 15 Aron Place, Boston. 

| “IT have suffered. and sometimes severe ly, tor 27 vears, from 
dyspepsia. I commenced taking the Peruvian Syrup, and found 
immediate benefit Two it. Inthe course of three or four weeks 

| I was entirely relieved trom my sulferings, and have enjoyed un- 

} interrupted health ever since.” P 


From 8. H. Kendall, M. D., Boston. 
I was fos many years afflicted with Liver Complaint, of which 
I was cured by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP. 
‘ 
From Francis Dana, M. D., Boston. 


I have been relieved of a Catarrhal Aflection, consequent on 
Bronchitis, by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and I would 
} recommend it where a tonic and alterative effect is desired. 


| From Jeremiah Stone, M. D., of Provincetown, Mass. 

| 

| Thave used the PERUVIAN SYRUP in my practice éor fifteen 
mouths, znd it has tultitied my most sanguine expectations. It is 
| the beau ideal of a preparation of iron. 

' 

| From Roswell Kinney, M. D., Mannsville, N. Y4 

I do not hesita 


| claps to confic 
Cine that 





e to say that 
e equal if 
has ever co 


the PERUVIAN SYRUP has 
tot superior to those of any medi- 
to my knowledge. 1 have used it with 











they annoyed him, and he said, “Go away! I make | 


them things!” meaning the newspapers. ‘Come along, 
Bill!” shouted the impertinent news-boy, at the top of 
his voice, to his companion; ‘that’s the reason we can’t 
sell’em !” 





Sports and Pastimes. 





To Draw two Figures with Charcoal on a Wall, 


80 THAT ONE WILL LIGHT A TAPER, AND THE OTHER 
EXTINGUISH IT. 


You draw two figures with charcoal on the wall; any you 
please, but the head of an old man and woman are among the 
most appropriate. Atthe mouth of one you puta little gunpow- 
der, which you fasten on with isinglass; at the mouth of the other 
a morsel of phosphorus, fastened in the same way. When you 
take a lighted taper near the mouth that has the gunpowder, the 
explosion extinguishes it; then taking it near the phosphorus it 
lights itself again. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





Historical Enigma. . 
The ancient capital of Parthia. Its situation is easily detcr- 
hg? the present capital of Persia, is said to oc- 
rhere stood the metropolis of Parthia, ‘*The 
ates." 


minable; for Ispa 
cupy the very spot 
City of a Hundred 

The name of this city contains twelve letters. 

5, 2,7, 8,2 make the name of a delightful valley in Thessaly 
which was esteemed the garden of the Muses. 

1, 2, 10, 6, 5, 12 the name of the poor oppressed Spartan slaves. 

4, 8, 4, 7, 2, 4 the chief city of the ancient Phrygians, which was 
rich and commercial. 

12, 4, 8, 8, 1, 6 a celebrated Greek poetess. 

12, 6, 8, 1, 6, 3, 10, 2, 12, a Greek tragic poet. 


3. 


I am a word of six letters, a noun, and my commencement and 
end are the same. Cut me in half, and spell my last three letters, 
and you will pronounce my whole. My first syllable is a plant 
by name, and a letter by sound. My second is manufactured in 
iron, glass, wood and clay, and used for containing liquids and 
solids, sweets and sours. My first is a native;of China, my sec- 
ond a cosmopolite. My second is a scent, and also an old-fash- 
ioned sweet dish. My first is manufactured sometimes from cow- 
slips, violets, marsh mallows, elder blossoms and linseed. My 
sccond catches fish in river or sea, and protects your chimneys. 
It makes your coffee, preserves your meats, whether fish, flesh or 
fowl, holds your geraniums and fuchsias, and waters your flow- 
ers. It makes soup or broth, boils and stews, holds molten met- 
als and pomatum. When you drop in on a friend to take a chance 
dinner, my second divides it with you. Finally, my whole pre- 
sides over your morning and evening meals. 


4. 


. 
There are two words only in our language wherein the five 
vowels follow in successive order.. Which are they? 





Conundrums. 


Why should Africa be considered the first of the continents? 
Because it bears the palm? 
When may two people be said to be half-witted? When they 
have an understanding between them. 
hen has a man four hands? When he doubles his fist. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Look before you leap. (Look-beef-oar-ewe-leap.) 

2. HAVELOCK. Prince Metternich—Rowena—Versailles—Wolfe 
Cabul—Prince Le Boo—Quebec—New York. 

. a Kirke White. 


| rom W. R. Chisholm, M. D., New Bedford, Mass. 
| The Peruvian Syrup combines valuable alterative and tonic 
} properties, and is of remarkable efeacy in all anwmic conditions 
of the system, especially in chronic diseases characterized by de 
bility or want of vitality. r 
One of the most distinguished jurists in New England 
writes to a friend as follows : 
“T have tried the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and the result fully sus- 
tains your prediction. It has made a NEW MAN of me; infused 


into my system new vigor and energy; | aia no longer tremulous 


and debilitated, as when you lust saw me, but stronger, heartier, 
and with larger capacity tor labor, mental and physical, than at 
any time during the last five years. 


An eminent Divine of Boston says : 
“Thave been using the PERUVIAN SYRUP for some time past; 
it gives me new vigor, buoyancy of spirits, elasticity of muscle.’ 
A clergyman writes as follows : : 


“My voyage to Europe is indefinitely postponed. I have dis- 
covered the ‘Fountain of Health’ on this side of the Atlantic 
Three bottles of Peruvian Syrup have rescued me trom the fangs 
of.the flend Dyspepsia.” 

Thousands have been changed by the use of this remedy, from 
weak, sickly, suffering creatures, to strong, healthy, and happy 
men and women; and invalids cannot reasonably hesitate to yive 
it a trial. 


A pamphict of 32 pages, containing certificates of eures and 
} recommendations from some of the most eminent physicians, 
clergymen, and others, besides much other valuable and interest- 
ing matter, will be sent FREE to any one sending us their name 
and residence. 


2 See that each bottle has PERUVIAN SYRUP blown In the 
glass. 


FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 Tremont Street..............Boston. 
J. P. DINSMORE, 
36 Dey Street........New York. 
AND BY ALL DRUGGISTS., 





SCROFULA. 
All Medical men agree that IODLNE is the Lest remedy for 


Scrofula and all kindred diseases ever discovered. ‘The diiticulty 
has been to obtain a pure solution of it. 


DR. H. ANDERS’ JODINE WATER 
Is a Pure Solution of Iodine without a Solvent. 
Containing a full grain to each ounce of water. 


THE MOST POWERFUL YVITALIZING AGENT AND RES- 
TORATIVE KNOWN. 


| It has cured and will cure SCROFULA in all its manifold forms. 


Ulcers, Cancers, Salt Rheum 5 





and it has been used with astonishing success in cases of 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Consumption, Female Com- 
plaints, Heart, Toor and Kidney Diseases, Sc. 


From J. W: HORNER, Esq., Parkersburg, West Virginia, Sept. 
1B, 1865. 


“Dr. H. Anpers & Co.—Gentlemen—* * * * I had thirty-seven 
running ulcers when 1 commenced taking your Iodine Water, and 
am now reduced to one. * * * * I induced a person quite low with 
Scrofula to try the medicine. He can now attend to his business, 
and is quite encouraged.” 


Our Circular, which will be sent free to any one sending their 
address, contains testimonials from Kev. Geo. Storrs, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Edward H. Parker, A. M., M. D., of New York, and 
many others. [rice $1 a bottle, or six for $5. 


DR. H. ANDERS & CO., 
PHYSICIANS AND CHEMISTS, 
428 BROADWAY, N. Y- 


For sale by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 18 Tremont Street, 
Boston, and by Druggists generally. 9—lyeep 
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